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Letter  of  Welcome 


From  the 

Dean  of  the  College 

i 

S7( 


The  University  Studies  program  at 
Brandeis  attempts  to  provide  every 
student  with  a  shared  fund  of 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
understand,  to  utilize  and  eventually 
to  contribute  to  the  civilization  in 
which  we  live. 

The  Humanities  component  of 
University  Studies  will  give  you 
access  to  major  texts  and  ideas  of 
your  civilization  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  and  will  help 
you  to  describe  your  world  in  words. 

These  texts  are  both  beautiful  and 
powerful.  Since  they  are  beautiful 
they  will  give  you  pleasure.  Since 
they  are  powerful  they  bear  watching 
with  an  alert  and  critical  eye. 


As  dean  of  the  college  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  to  Brandeis  and  to  this 
program. 

Attila  Klein 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  and 

Professor  of  Biology 
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University  Studies  in 

the  School  of  the  Humanities 


What  It  Is 

and  the  Choices 

You  Must  Make 


During  Orientation  Week  (and  again 
at  the  end  of  your  first  semester  at 
Brandeis)  you  as  freshmen  must 
select  courses  for  your  upcoming 
semester.  Among  the  first  decisions 
you  will  have  to  make  when  you 
arrive  in  the  fall  will  be  the  choice  of 
courses  in  University  Studies  in  the 
School  of  the  Humanities.  We  offer 
the  following  information  to  help  you 
understand  the  nature  and  content  of 
our  program  and  to  assist  you  in 
making  your  selection  from  among 
the  courses  described  at  length  on 
pages  9  to  41  of  this  booklet.  We  also 
wish  you  to  understand  the 


procedures  for  enrollment  in 
University  Studies  in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  intent  and 
structure  of  the  program,  some 
indication  of  the  relationship  of 
University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
and  Freshman  Writing  at  Brandeis, 
and  also  the  rules  and  procedures 
which  you  must  be  prepared  to  follow 
when  enrolling  in  our  University 
Studies  program.  (These  rules  are  to 
be  found  on  page  7  of  this  brochure  in 
the  section  entitled  Procedures  for 
Enrollment.) 


Background  and 
Intent  of  the 
University  Studies 
Program  in  the 
School  of 
Humanities 


The  School  of  the  Humanities  at 
Brandeis  includes  the  departments  of 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies, 
English  and  American  Literature, 
Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages,  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies, 
Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Ideas, 
and  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  its  own  character  and  interests; 
but  all  share  a  fundamental  concern 
for  the  written  record  of  the  cultures 
with  which  they  deal.  Encompassing 
the  major  components  of  Western 
civilization,  these  areas  of  study 
make  use  of  diverse  analytical  and 
critical  techniques  to  interpret  the 
meaning,  present  the  beauty  and 
make  useful  the  explanatory  value  of 
the  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  humankind  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  of  these 
departments,  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  provides  a  two-semester 
program  of  study  that  is  required  of 
all  persons  entering  the  university,  in 
their  freshman  year.  This  program  is 
designed  to  enable  you  to  explore 


the  major  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  Western  civilization, 
in  large  part  with  senior  faculty 
members  of  the  School  of  the 
Humanities. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  you 
to  acquire  a  humanistic  background 
that  will  enrich  your  general 
education  in  the  liberal  arts,  deepen 
your  understanding  of  diverse  areas  of 
academic  endeavor  and  prepare  you 
for  more  advanced  study.  The  study 
of  the  humanities  is  viewed  not  only 
as  valuable  for  its  own  sake  but  also 
as  inseparable  from  the  study  of  all 
intellectual  achievements  and  their 
consequences. 

On  page  42  of  this  booklet  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  faculty  members  of 
the  program  with  descriptions  of  their 
primary  areas  of  interest  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  match  your  interests 
with  those  of  your  teacher. 


The  Structure 
and  Content  of  the 
Program 


The  program  consists  of  two  semester 
courses:  one  semester  of  study  of 
major  texts  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(Step  1);  and  one  semester  in  texts 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  time  (Step  2).  When 
you  study  the  course  descriptions 
that  follow  you  will  see  that  in  1986- 
87  twenty  Step  1  courses  (fall)  and 
twenty  Step  2  courses  (spring)  will  be 
offered. 

Although  these  courses  have  different 
titles  and  widely  varying  concerns,  a 
basic  assumption  of  all  the  courses  is 
that  literature,  philosophy  and 
scripture  reflect  the  world-view  of  the 
culture  in  which  they  originate  and 
reveal  a  specific  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  life  within  that 
culture,  and  also  in  the  successor 
cultures  which  include  it  as  part  of 
their  inheritance.  Further,  the 
relationships  among  the  various 
cultures  to  be  studied,  and  the 
interweaving  of  the  views  that  they 
present,  are  formative  elements  of  the 
Western  tradition.  Within  a 
framework  of  common  texts  and 
purposes  some  courses  are  designed 
to  consider  a  series  of  general  issues, 
while  others  focus  on  specific 
problems. 


The  readings  for  the  courses  reflect 
both  the  essential  coherence  of  the 
program  and  the  flexibility  of 
approach  appropriate  to  an  array  of 
individual  courses  sponsored  by  all  of 
the  departments  in  the  School  of 
Humanities.  Each  step  of  the  program 
has  two  Common  Texts:  Genesis- 
Exodus  and  Homer's  Iliad  for  Step  1 
and  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  and 
Twain's  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  for  Step  2.  While 
many  of  the  readings  are,  as  we  have 
said,  similar  among  the  courses,  you 
will  note,  as  you  study  the  course 
descriptions,  that  variations  occur  in 
accord  with  the  individually 
conceived  theme  of  each  course,  the 
manner  in  which  the  diverse  texts 
lend  themselves  to  inter-textual 
comparison  and  the  scholarly 
interests  of  the  faculty  members 
involved.  Thus,  all  of  us  in  the 
program  will  participate  in  an 
enterprise  bound  together  by 
common  concerns  and  central 
materials,  but  marked  also  by  a 
significant  diversity. 


Relationship  of 
the  Writing 
Component  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 
and  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars 
at  Brandeis 


At  Brandeis  every  student  must 
satisfy  the  English  Composition 
Requirement.  This  can  be  done  either 
through  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars,  or  by  exemption,  or  in 
certain  cases  through  one  of  the 
Humanities  Writing  Seminars. 

The  writing  component  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities,  which 
consists  of  the  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations  required  in  all 


courses,  is  an  integral  part  of 
Brandeis'  writing  program.  It  adds  to 
the  Brandeis  curriculum  two 
semesters  of  directed  writing  and 
supplements  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars.  In  the  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  students  will  write 
papers  directly  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  inquiry.  In 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars,  writing 
itself  is  the  subject  of  the  course; 


writing  is  taught  as  a  skill  which 
requires  practice,  correction  and  good 
models.  Students  learn  to  edit  and 
rewrite  their  own  prose  and  that  of 
others  in  workshops  and  in  regular 
individual  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  Methods  learned  in 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars  are 
applicable  to  writing  in  University 
Studies  and  all  other  college  courses. 
University  Studies  courses  may 
provide  subjects  for  some  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars  essays. 

As  an  experiment  the  Humanities 
Program  has  designed  a  lab-type  sup- 
plement to  the  Humanities  courses 
called  the  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar.  These  seminars,  available 
only  in  certain  courses,  meet  one  day 
a  week  in  small  groups.  The  course 
enables  qualified  students  to  satisfy 
both  a  Humanities  requirement  and 
the  University  writing  requirement 
simultaneously.  In  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  assignments  will  be 
limited  to  the  skills  needed  for 
university-level  writing  and  thinking. 
Individual  tutorial  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  writing  are 
central  to  these  courses. 

Incoming  freshmen  will  be  divided 
into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
high  school  records  and  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Verbal 
Aptitude  and  English  Achievement 
Scores: 
1. 

Those  who  will  be  exempted  from  the 
English  Composition  Requirement 
upon  arrival  and  for  whom  the 
directed  writing  in  the  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities  will 
constitute  their  training  in  writing  at 
Brandeis. 


Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  and  who 
may  enroll  simultaneously  in  a 
course  in  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities. 
3. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar,  a  non- 
credit,  one-day-a-week  linked 
Humanities  course  listed  below. 
4. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a 
placement  examination  to  determine 
whether  they  need  to  take  Basic 
Composition,  a  noncredit  course  that 
prepares  students  to  take  a  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar.  After  the  exam  and 
consultation  with  the  instructors, 
students  will  enroll  in  the  appropriate 
course  or  courses  in  the  fall. 

Students  required  to  take  a 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar  should 
note  that  they  take  one  by  enrolling 
in  one  of  the  following  courses: 
UHUM1  10a  Sec.  2  (Grossman) 
UHUM1  16a  Sec.  2  (Levitan) 
UHUM1  27a  Sec.  2  (Kimelman) 
UHUM1  29a  Sec.  2  (Yglesias) 

The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars 
are  available  as  a  means  for  satisfying 
Brandeis'  Freshman  Writing 
requirement  only  to  members  of  the 
class  of  1 990  who  receive  permission 
to  take  a  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar. 


Writing  and 
Study  Resources  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 


As  you  work  on  essays  or  exams  for 
your  courses  in  Humanities  you 
should  make  use  of  the  help  offered 
during  office  hours  by  your  pro- 
fessors, Humanities  Writing  Seminar 
teachers  and  course  assistants.  In 
addition,  each  semester  a  writing 


consultant  will  be  available.  This 
individual,  a  trained  teacher  of 
writing,  will  assist  you  with  problems 
related  to  your  essays  no  matter  in 
what  course  you  are  enrolled.  We 
urge  you  to  make  use  of  the  time  of 
our  writing  consultants. 


Taylor  Prizes 
in  Writing 


The  Taylor  prizes,  named  in  honor  of 
Mary  Ann  Taylor  whose  administra- 
tive work  helped  establish  University 
Studies-Humanities  at  Brandeis,  are 
awarded  each  spring  for  outstanding 
essays  written  as  part  of  course  work 
for  University  Studies  courses  in  the 
Humanities. 


The  winners  for  1985-1986  were: 
Hayyim  Feldman,  You've  Got  to  Feel 
It;  Michael  Katz,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Extremism,  Religiosity  and  Nietzsche; 
Steven  Schulman,  American  Political 
Hell. 


Procedures 
for  Enrollment  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities 


The  courses  in  University  Studies  in 
the  Humanities  will  section  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  August  28  and 
29  in  the  Alumni  Lounge,  Usdan 
Student  Center.  Please  read  carefully 
the  Sectioning  Procedures  published 
by  the  Registrar's  Office.  In  making 
your  choice,  you  may  wish  to 
consider  both  the  nature  of  the 
readings  and  the  size  of  the  class.  You 
should  choose  at  least  THREE  (3) 
courses  or  more  in  order  of  preference 
before  you  go  to  sectioning  since  you 
might  not  be  placed  in  the  first 


course  of  your  choice.  We  believe 
that  this  system  will  reduce 
confusion  and  disappointment  to  a 
minimum  at  sectioning  time.  Step-1 
should  be  completed  before  Step-2. 
After  initial  placement,  no  students 
can  change  placement  except  by 
permission  of  the  Humanities 
Program.  If  you  have  questions  about 
the  requirement,  sectioning  or  the 
courses  offered  this  year,  help  will  be 
available  in  the  Humanities  Program 
Office,  Rabb  247-248. 


Summer 
Preparation 


We,  as  the  faculty  of  this  program, 
look  forward  to  our  courses  with  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  study  carefully  our 
course  descriptions  so  that  you  can 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  courses 
when  you  arrive  at  Brandeis.  In 
addition,  we  encourage  you  to  begin 
reading  Genesis-Exodus  from  the 


Bible  and  Homer's  Iliad  (translations 
by  Latimore  [Chicago]  and  Fitzgerald 
[Doubleday]  are  recommended)  during 
the  summer  months,  so  that  you  will 
have  a  head  start  with  the  Common 
Texts  for  the  fall. 

The  Committee  for 

University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 


A  Note  to  Upperclass 
and  Transfer  Students 


Access  to  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  Humanities 
is  restricted  to  persons  who  entered 
as  freshmen  in  the  Class  of  1990 
with  the  following  exception: 


Returning  upperclass  students  and 
transfers  who  must  complete  their 
University  Studies-Humanities 
requirements  may  register  in  any  of 
the  classes  with  the  same 
restrictions  noted  for  freshmen. 
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All  Courses  will  enroll 

UHUM1  6a 

UHUM1  13b 

UHUM1  25a 

25  students, 

Interpreting  Our  Origins 

Cornerstones  of  the 

Tragic  and  Epic  Falls 

except  as  indicated. 

West 

Alfred  Ivry 

William  Flesch 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies 

Patricia  Johnston 
Classical  and  Oriental 

English 

*This  course  will  enroll 

90  students. 

Studies  (taught  during 

spring  semester) 

UHUM1  27a 

**This  course  will  enroll 

UHUM1  7a 

Understanding  Evil  and 

35  students. 

Law,  Morality,  Religion 

UHUM1  15a 

Human  Destiny 

***This  course  will  enroll 

Marvin  Fox 

Blood  Cultures 

Reuven  Kimelman 

40  students. 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Near  Eastern  and 

Studies  ** 

Karen  Klein 

Judaic  Studies  *# 

#Enrollment  in  this 
course  is  open  to  all 
students.  In  addition 
students  may  enroll  in 

English 

UHUM1  8a 

UHUM1  28a 

Uncertainty,  Conflict 

UHUM1  16a 

On  Reading  Ancient 

this  course  as  a 

and  Moral  Choice 

Ways  of  Seeing  the 

Texts 

Humanities  Writing 

World 

Seminar  according  to  the 

Sissela  Bok 

Tzvi  Abusch 

rules  on  page  5. 

Philosophy 

Alan  Levitan 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

English  ***# 

Studies 

UHUM1  10a 

The  Structure  of  the 

UHUM1  22a 

UHUM1  29a 

Human  World: 

Epic  Fathers,  Epic  Sons 

Imagining  How  We  Are  I 

Antiquity 

Paul  Morrison 

Luis  Yglesias 

Allen  Grossman 

English 

Romance  and 

English  *# 

Comparative  Literature 

*# 

UHUM1  23a 
On  Justice 

UHUM1  11a 

Continuity  and 

UHUM1  32a 

Discontinuity  in 

Aaron  Katchen 

Why  Things  Happen 

Western  Tradition 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies 

Cheryl  Walker 

John  Burt 

Classical  and  Oriental 

English 

Studies 

UHUM1  24a 
VESTIGIA:  The 
Footprints  of  Our  Past 


Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 
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UHUM1  37a 

Myths  and  Dramas  of 

Human  Destiny 

Murray  Sachs 

Romance  and  Comparative 

Literature 


UHUM1  38a 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of  Patriarchy 

Andree  Collard 

Romance  and  Comparative 

Literature 


UHUM1  39a 
Against  the  Gods 

James  Duffy 
African  and 
Afro-American  Studies 
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Alfred  Ivry 
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UHUM1  6a  Block:  VII: 

Interpreting  Our  Origins  M  W  1 1  F  1 2 


Texts:  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Aeschylus, 
Prometheus;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Rex;  Homer, 
Iliad;  Virgil,  The 
Aeneid;  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


This  course  will  examine  texts  that 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  Western 
literature  and  civilization,  as  judged 
and  interpreted  by  the  heirs  of  that 
civilization.  The  origins  of  our 
culture  will  be  traced  through  a  close 
reading  of  the  tales  of  these  origins, 
in  Scripture,  epic  poetry  and  drama. 
We  shall  attempt  to  understand  these 
stories  first  on  their  own  terms,  as  the 
response  of  ancient  humans  to  the 
mystery  of  their  own  beginnings.  We 
shall  then  explore  the  meaning  which 
these  texts  came  to  have  in  late 
antiquity,  a  meaning  which  they 
represent  to  this  day.  Biblical  texts 
will  be  viewed  in  the  perspective  of 
the  rabbis  and  church  fathers; 


Homer  will  be  complemented  by 
Virgil,  Aeschylus  by  Sophocles.  We 
shall  look  for  those  elements  in  each 
work  which  allowed  it  to  speak  to  its 
own  and  to  succeeding  generations, 
and  try  to  identify  the  mechanisms  of 
interpretation  through  which  our 
origins  remained  ever  fresh. 

Requirements:  three  papers,  two 
examinations. 


C  T$e  dgTofpeff  of  4).  {fofce . 

#££>:  «e  "mocr)r  ce  mto 
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furcfp  knoveen  amonqe  vef 
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vnto  v«  /U>f)icr)  from  ttye  6e 
gmnyngr  fatoe  tfycm  tfjeis 
ftfveeranb  voete  mini(tet& 
at  tf)e  fcopng:}  5f  frrmmf& 
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Enrollment  35 
Marvin  Fox 


UHUM1  7a 

Law,  Morality,  Religion 


Blocks:  XII/XIII 
M  W  2-3:30 


Required  Readings: 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Homer,  Iliad;  Plato, 
Euthyphro,  Apology, 
Chto;  Sophocles,  The 
Oedipus  Cycle;  The 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


Since  very  early  times,  the  best  minds 
of  our  civilization  have  struggled  to 
understand  the  nature  and  the 
foundations  of  morality.  They  have 
wanted  to  know  how  morality  arises 
and  what  constitutes  the  ground  of 
its  authority  over  our  lives.  Morality 
and  law  exhibit  a  variety  of  complex 
relationships,  often  striving  with  each 
other  for  supremacy.  Some  consider 
law  to  be  little  more  than  morality 
enforced  by  the  power  of  the  state. 
Others  see  law  as  a  set  of  conventions 
created  for  the  protection  of  society 
and  its  values,  conventions  which 
may  well  be  in  conflict  with  the 
higher  demands  of  morality.  Do 
conscience  and  one's  own  sense  of 
moral  obligation  stand  above  the  law? 
Must  we  submit  to  the  demands  of 
the  law  even  when  it  offends  our 
convictions  about  moral  duty?  These 
are  some  of  the  key  questions  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  works  to  be 
studied  in  this  course. 

Throughout  our  history  these 
questions  have  frequently  been 
perceived  as  intimately  connected 
with  religion,  but  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  is  far  from  clear.  Religion 
is  the  context  in  which  law  and 
morality  arise  in  the  ancient  world. 
Does  religion  dictate  the  contents  of 
law  and  morality?  Does  it  rather 
reflect  the  force  of  pre-existing  bodies 
of  law  and  morality?  Can  law  and 
morality  survive  without  the  support 
and  the  sanction  of  religion? 


Our  study  of  a  group  of  classic 
ancient  texts  will  try  to  discover  how 
some  major  early  writers  approached 
these  problems.  We  shall  seek  insight 
through  a  study  of  the  earliest  layers 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  on  which 
Judaism  is  founded,  major  literary  and 
philosophical  works  of  ancient 
Greece,  on  which  much  of  our  culture 
still  rests,  and  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament  which  gives  us  a  Christian 
analysis  of  these  fundamental 
questions. 

While  the  course  will  focus  above  all 
on  these  issues  as  they  emerge  from 
the  readings,  particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  learning  how  to  read  such 
texts  carefully  and  critically. 

Requirements:  three  papers  of  about 
five-seven  pages  in  length,  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Sissela  Bok 
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UHUM1  8a 

Uncertainty,  Conflict  and 

Moral  Choice 


Block  V: 

MWThlO 


Readings  include: 
Genesis,  Exodus, 
Ecclesiastes;  Homer, 
The  Iliad;  Sophocles, 
Philoctetes;  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  in  Tauiis, 
The  Women  of  Troy; 
Aristotle, 

Nicomachean  Ethics 
(selections); 
Thucydides;  Plutarch, 
Lives;  Cicero,  On 
Duties  (selections); 
Seneca's  letters; 
Marcus  Aurelius,  The 
Meditations. 


JLs  W~4 


This  course  will  explore  Biblical, 
Greek  and  Roman  texts  that 
illuminate  the  sources  of  uncertainty 
and  conflict  in  human  lives  and  the 
choices  that  individuals, 
communities  and  state  make  in 
response.  It  will  consider  the 
experience  of  uncertainty  and 
conflict  in  reflecting  on  religious  and 
political  questions,  and  on  particular 
moral  choices  such  as  violence  and 
non-violence.  It  will  examine  the 
principles  that  have  been  set  forth  to 
guide  choice  as  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  or  in  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  Greeks,  and  methods 


that  have  been  suggested  for 
becoming  more  capable  of  wise 
choice. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm  and  a  final  exam. 


Enrollment  90 
Allen  Grossman 
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UHUM1 10a 

The  Structure  of  the  Human 

World:  Antiquity 


Block  V: 

MWThlO 


The  texts  to  be  studied 
in  this  course  are: 
Homer,  Iliad;  the 
Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Rex;  Virgil,  The 
Aeneid;  Plato/Socrates, 
Apology;  the  Book  of 
Ruth;  and  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


This  course  of  study  assumes  that  the 
human  world  is  not  simply  given  to 
the  human  community  by  nature  but 
rather  is  structured  and  transmitted 
through  representations — stories 
which  people  receive  and  tell.  Hence, 
it  becomes  important  to  examine  the 
first  representations  to  see  what  the 
structure  of  the  human  world  is,  and 
to  ask  whether  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Each  text  is  viewed  both  as 
a  singular  action  with  its  own  beauty 
and  structure  and  also  as  a  world 
description  which  can  be  compared 
with  other  world  descriptions. 

Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  are  the  following:  What 
difference  does  it  make  for  life  in  a 
world  if  the  story  about  it  includes  a 
beginning  (as  Bible)  or  by  contrast  a 
point  of  emergence  (as  Iliad)7.  What 
difference  does  it  make  for  what  can 
be  known  or  done  in  a  world  if  the 
cause  of  the  world  is  outside  and 
other  than  the  world,  or  inside  and  of 
like  substance  with  it?  What  is  the 
characterizing  value-bearing  activity 
of  the  person  in  the  founding  texts  of 


Western  civilization?  Are  there  one, 
two  or  several  such  actions;  and  does 
the  scene  and  conception  of  such  an 
action  change  as  texts  recapitulate 
and  comment  on  one  another  across 
time?  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
human  activity  of  forming  the  person 
in  worlds  characterized  by  the 
apparent  inevitability  of  hierarchy, 
and  by  scarcity  of  the  fundamental 
terms  of  existence. 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course 
will  be  required  to  find  three 
significant  problems  and  to  develop 
the  evidence  for  and  implications  of 
these  problems  in  three  papers  of  five 
to  seven  pages  each.  There  will  also 
be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  such  essays. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  5. 


Enrollment  25 
John  Burt 
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UHUM1 11a  Block  VI: 

Continuity  and  Discontinuity  T  10  Th  F  1 1 
in  Western  Tradition 


Texts  will  include: 
Homer,  Iliad;  Gilgamesh; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Jonah, 
Matthew;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Euripides,  The 
Bacchae;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King;  Plato, 
Apology,  Ciito,  Phaedo, 
Euthyphro. 


One  discovers  what  the  human  is,  it 
seems,  only  when  one  sees  it  in 
confrontation  with  that  which  is 
beyond  it.  Those  things  which  are 
beyond  us  limit  and  thwart  us,  but  in 
so  doing  they  give  us  a  sense  of  our 
value  and  destiny,  they  order  our 
experience  and  they  provide  us  with  a 
final  justification  for  our  acts.  They 
do  this  in  two  contradictory  but 
equally  necessary  ways.  First,  they 
establish  those  metaphysical  laws 
and  moral  maxims  by  which 
experience  and  conduct  are  governed. 
Second,  they  require  us,  in  the  name 
of  those  very  powers  which 
established  those  laws  and  maxims, 
to  circumvent  them.  These  two 
methods  of  confrontation  with 
transcendental  powers,  which  we 
might  call  the  principle  of  order  and 
the  principle  of  discontinuity,  depend 
upon  each  other  in  complex  ways. 
The  principle  of  discontinuity 
depends  upon  a  prior  principle  of 
order  which  it  must  subvert,  as  for 
example  the  Book  of  Job  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  literature  it 
implicitly  criticizes  or  as  the  grace 
Paul  describes  in  the  Epistle  to 


the  Romans  depends  upon  Paul's 
severe  notions  about  the  law  which 
that  grace  compromises.  But  the 
principle  of  order  also  depends  upon 
the  principle  of  discontinuity,  as  for 
example  the  Mosaic  law  is  made 
possible  only  by  Abraham's  prior 
willingness  to  perform,  when  his  Lord 
commands  him  to  do  so,  an  act  which 
he  abhors,  or  as  the  new  order  of 
justice  established  at  the  end  of  the 
Oresteia  depends  upon  the  endless 
cycle  of  transgressions  which  made 
that  new  order  necessary.  This  course 
will  examine  the  interaction  between 
order  and  discontinuity  in  certain 
central  texts  of  Western  culture,  and 
it  will  attempt  to  address  the 
questions  of  how  values  which  inhere 
in  the  establishment  of  order  differ 
from  those  which  are  established  by 
the  interruption  of  order. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm  and  a  final  exam. 
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Enrollment  25 
Patricia  Johnston 

(to  be  given  in 
the  spring) 


UHUM1 13b  Block  VIII/X: 

Cornerstones  of  the  West  M  W  1 2:30-2 


Required  texts:  Hesiod, 
Theogony;  Homer,  Iliad; 
Virgil,  Aeneid;  Genesis, 
Exodus;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Plato, 
Euthyphro,  Apology, 
Ciito,  Phaedo;  Euripides, 
Alcestis;  Pindar,  The 
Odes;  Catullus,  Poems; 
Horace,  Satires;  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


Tradition  is,  by  definition,  the 
"handing  down"  of  culture  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  The  literary 
and  philosophic  tradition  of  the  West 
has  been  preserved  in  a  number  of 
works  of  literature,  sometimes 
reinterpreted  or  modified  by 
subsequent  authors,  and  thus  reflects 
changing  conceptions  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  accumulation 
of  experience.  A  number  of  these 
works  of  literature  and  philosophy 
will  be  studied  in  this  course,  with 


emphasis  on  the  works  of  the 
classical  Greek  and  Roman  worlds. 
Comparisons  will  then  be  made 
between  Greco-Roman  and  Hebrew 
tradition.  The  degree  to  which  these 
two  worlds  merged  to  form  a  basis  for 
Western  culture  will  then  be 
considered. 

In  the  course  of  the  semester,  three 
written  papers  will  be  assigned.  There 
will  be  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Karen  Klein 


UHUM1  15a 
Blood  Cultures 


Block  V: 

MWThlO 


The  primary  texts  for 
the  course  are  Homer, 
The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Plato, 
Symposium;  selections 
from  Aristotle, 
Nicomachean  Ethics; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Ruth, 
1  Samuel,  2  Samuel; 
selections  from  the 
Gospels  according  to 
Matthew  and  John; 
Beowulf. 

Each  text  will  be  studied 
intensively  in  itself  and 
within  its  wider  social 
context  with  attention 
to  such  variables  as 
class  and  gender. 


This  course  will  examine  texts  which 
are  products  of  cultures  based  on 
kinship  groups.  This  examination 
will  involve  issues  of  hierarchy  and 
power,  the  valuation  of  physical 
dominance,  the  place  accorded  to 
subgroups,  the  cultural  symbols  for 
prowess  and  their  possible 
substitutes,  the  changing  locus  of 
authority.  The  transmission  and 
internalization  of  values  within  the 
familial  or  tribal  groups  will  be 
studied  in  specific  relation  to 
reciprocal  bonding,  the  significance  of 
fear  and  repression,  the  permutations 
and  conflicts  of  loyalty  within 
degrees  of  kinship  relations  and  the 
expansion  of  the  notion  of  what 
constitutes  kinship  or  belonging. 


Interwoven  among  all  these  general 
concerns  are  the  literal  and  symbolic 
meanings  of  blood.  Blood,  for  these 
cultures,  is  the  core  reality,  the 
source  of  values  and  bonding,  the 
deepest  violation,  the  emblem  of 
power.  Codes  of  behavior  define  its 
shedding  into  permissible  and  non- 
permissible  categories.  The  majority 
of  the  texts  studied  in  this  course 
involve  central  acts  of  murder  as 
violation,  as  ritual,  as  sacrifice;  or 
intimate  the  search  within  these 
cultures  for  alternatives  to  blood- 
shed. These  alternatives  —  ethical, 
spiritual,  communal  —  all  present 
themselves  as  possibilities  with 
varying  degrees  of  limitation  and 
success. 


Enrollment  40 
Alan  Levitan 
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UHUM1 16a  Block  X: 

Ways  of  Seeing  the  World  M  W  Th  1 


Readings  in  order  of 
presentation:  The  Epic 
of  Gilgamesh;  Genesis; 
Exodus;  Homer,  Iliad, 
Odyssey;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King  and 
Oedipus  at  Colonus; 
Vergil,  Aeneid;  Catullus, 
Poems. 


This  course  intends  to  examine, 
contrast  and  compare  many  of  the 
most  ancient  and  influential  literary 
texts  in  the  Western  tradition.  The 
genres  include  epic  (both  oral  and 
"literary"),  scripture,  drama  and  lyric 
poetry.  Each  of  the  works  reflects 
particular  aesthetic  and  social 
conventions.  We  will  try  to 
understand  those  conventions  in 
their  own  cultural  contexts,  while  at 
the  same  time  examining  the  ways  in 
which  the  works  claim  attention  and 
admiration  from  us  in  the  20th 
century.  The  center  of  our  concern 
will  be  the  artistic  integrity  of  each 
work,  but  other  areas  to  be  stressed 
include  the  ideas  these  works  have 


generated,  and  variations  among  them 
on  such  topics  as  love,  justice, 
heroism  and  death,  that  have  shaped 
Judaeo-Christian  civilization  as  we 
know  it. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  write 
three  papers  of  about  five  or  six  pages 
each.  There  will  also  be  a  midterm 
examination  and  a  final  examination. 

This  course  includes  one  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  which  will  consist  of 
15  students  within  the  larger  class  of 
about  40  students,  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  5. 


Enrollment  25 
Paul  Morrison 


UHUM1  22a 

Epic  Fathers,  Epic  Sons 


Block  IV: 
TTh9F  10 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad, 
Odyssey;  Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Wittig,  Les  Guerilleres; 
Genesis,  Exodus;  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew; 
Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  Inferno. 


Aeneas,  the  father  of  the  Roman  state 
and  the  protagonist  of  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
flees  a  burning  Troy  carrying  his 
father,  Anchises,  on  his  back. 
Anchises,  however,  dies  before  he 
reaches  Italy;  like  Moses,  he  is  denied 
access  to  the  Promised  Land.  The 
rescue  of  the  father  suggests  a 
principle  of  continuity  between  the 
old  world  of  Troy  and  the  new  world 
of  Rome,  and  hence  between  the  old 
poem  of  Troy,  the  Iliad  and  the  new 
poem  of  Rome,  Virgil's  own  Aeneid. 
The  death  of  the  father  in  exile, 
however,  suggests  a  principle  of 
discontinuity,  and  hence  a  break 
between  the  precursor  or  "father"  text, 
the  Homeric  poem  and  Virgil's  own 
epic  ambitions.  Epics  themselves 
frequently  thematize  the  relation  of 
father  to  son,  son  to  father;  we  shall 
attempt  to  take  this  theme  and  see  it 
as  emblematic  of  the  relation  of  epic 


to  epic.  Like  Aeneas,  the  epic  son 
seems  to  carry  his  poetic  father  on  his 
back,  but  only  to  part  company  with 
him  in  order  to  establish  an 
imaginative  space  uniquely  his  own. 

The  reading  list  is  roughly  divided 
between  classical  and  Biblical/ 
Christian  "epic"  (a  term  here  used 
loosely,  but  one  we  will  attempt  to 
define  with  some  precision  as  the 
course  proceeds).  We  will  first 
consider  the  nature  of,  and  the 
relation  between,  the  two  Homeric 
poems;  we  will  then  consider  Virgil's 
relation  to  Homer.  Next,  we  will  read 
a  contemporary  feminist  epic,  Les 
Guerilleres,  largely  in  an  effort  to 
problematize  the  androcentric  bias  of 
epic  tradition,  and  hence  of  this 
course.  We  will  begin  our  exploration 
of  Biblical/Christian  epic  with 
selections  from  a  text  polemically 
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divided  into  "old"  and  "new" 
testaments.  We  will  conclude  with  a 
consideration  of  the  relation  of 
Christian  sons,  Augustine  and  Dante, 
to  classical  precursors. 


Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Aaron  Katchen 


UHUM1  23a 
On  Justice 


Block  X: 
MWTh  1 


Works  to  be  studied: 
Homer,  Iliad;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Tyrannos; 
Thucydides, 
Peloponnesian  War, 
Plato,  The  Republic; 
Aristotle,  Nicomachean 
Ethics  (in  part);  Virgil, 
Aeneid;  Genesis,  Exodus. 


There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
definitions  of  justice.  Some  have  been 
dispensed  in  courts  of  law,  some 
revealed  in  the  precincts  of  religion. 
Some  have  focused  on  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities,  some  have 
reflected  more  largely  on  the  nature 
and  order  of  the  cosmos.  All  are 
grounded,  however,  in  a  specific 
conception  of  humanity,  of  human- 
kind's potential  and  limitations;  all 
deal,  in  some  measure  or  other,  with 
the  equities  and  inequities  in  the 
human  condition. 

It  will  be  our  concern  in  this  course 
to  examine,  first  of  all,  the  premises 
on  which  individuals  and  societies 
have  based  their  conceptions  of  right 
and  fairness,  and  from  which  human 
beings  derive  the  principles  on  which 
they  act.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
the  merits  of  the  active  versus  the 
contemplative  life:  the  consequences 
of  withdrawal  from  society  in  search 
of  oneself,  or  even  the  extent  to 
which  the  interest(s)  of  the  individual 
is  (are)  independent  of  or  intertwined 
with  the  aims  and  goals  of  society 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  social 
contract.  This  can  be  put  differently: 
the  destiny  of  the  individual,  a 
person's  fate  (and  even  the  free  will  to 
do  one's  own  thing  or  even  act  at  all) 
may  be  so  tied  up  with  the  lives  and 
needs  of  one's  family,  friends, 


countrymen  and  even  enemies,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  nor  limit  to 
one's  personal  involvement, 
responsibility  or  even  guilt. 

New  principles,  institutions  and 
structures  may  have  to  evolve  in 
order  to  rectify  inequity,  overcome 
past  misdeeds  and  misfortunes  and 
signal  hope  for  the  future.  These 
concerns  are  articulated  in  many  and 
various  ways  in  literature.  "Such  is 
the  way  the  gods  spun  life  for 
unfortunate  mortals,"  sang  Homer, 
'that  we  live  in  unhappiness." 
Achilles'  acceptance  of  the  premise 
that  the  gods  visit  sorrow  upon 
humanity  and  that  humankind  can  do 
little  to  relieve  it  allowed  for  a 
recognition  of  his  own  mortality  and 
then  his  just  reconciliation  into 
society  and  with  himself.  For  Homer 
and  for  other  writers,  suffering  was 
understood  to  bring  learning. 
Aeschylus  saw  justice  ultimately 
leading  to  expiation  in  the  law  court 
for  a  long  concatenation  of  misdeed, 
suffering  and  retribution.  Sophocles' 
Oedipus  suffered  through  learning 
but  also  executed  justice  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  his  self-discovery. 
Thucydides  investigated  how  persons 
and  states  in  the  crisis  of  war  use  or 
abuse  power  and  cause  suffering.  In 
the  aftermath  of  war,  in  the  crisis  of 
democracy  and  with  the  disappear- 
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ance  of  standards  of  conduct,  Plato 
drafted  a  blueprint  for  a  new  social 
system,  so  that  justice,  a  state  of  the 
soul  and  an  absolute  as  he  defined  it, 
would  be  understood  and  recognized 
as  a  true  good,  worth  pursuing.  Yet 
Aristotle,  his  pupil,  denied  that  any 
absolute  unchanging  form  of  justice 
existed  in  the  abstract.  There  were 
many  varieties  of  justice,  he  insisted, 
by  which  societies  try  to  provide  and 
secure  a  fair  share  of  happiness  and 
well-being  for  each  person,  and  he 
proceeded  to  describe  and  differ- 
entiate them.  Virgil  tied  justice  to 
national  destiny,  to  duty,  honor  and 
piety,  to  acceptance  of  one's  fate  and 
obeying  the  will  of  the  gods.  In  this, 
he  harked  back  to  Homer,  but  he 
transformed  these  issues  into  an  epic 
commentary  on  the  justice  of 
bringing  Roman  civilization  to  the 
world. 


Genesis  asks:  "Will  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  not  act  justly?"  It  responds, 
in  effect,  and  the  response  continues 
with  Exodus,  that  precisely  because 
God  is  moral,  the  Israelite,  both 
created  in  His  image  like  all 
humankind,  and  liberated  uniquely 
by  God  from  bondage,  must  imitate 
Him  by  setting  up  a  just  society. 

Justice,  then  has  many  ramifications. 
In  some  works  it  is  obvious  as  a 
theme,  in  others  less  so.  Moreover,  it 
is  but  one  of  the  dimensions  of  each 
work,  and  we  cannot  restrict  our 
discussions  to  it.  Justice  can, 
however,  and  will  provide  the  golden 
thread  to  guide  us  through  the 
labyrinth  of  human  experience  as 
understood  by  the  world  of  antiquity. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  25 

Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 


UHUM1  24a  Block  X: 

VESTIGIA:  The  Footprints  of       M  W  Th  1 
Our  Past 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad, 
Odyssey  (selections); 
Aeschylus,  Oiesteia; 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Euripides,  Electia;  Plato, 
Apology;  Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Petronius,  Satyricon; 
Apuleius,  Golden  Ass 
(selections);  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


A  selection  of  major  literary  works  of 
the  Greeks,  Hebrews  and  Romans 
will  be  studied  in  this  course  for  their 
artistic  and  philosophical 
contributions  to  Western  thought.  In 
these  tales  we  consider  relationships 
between  men  and  women,  parents  and 
children,  humans  and  their  gods  and 
society  and  its  individuals.  Through 
close  scrutiny  of  the  values  revealed 
by  these  texts  we  shall  explore  the 
very  fabric  of  ancient  life  and  the 
social,  economic,  religious  and 
political  motivations  behind  it. 

Are  there  virtues  that  these  cultures 
of  the  past  have  transmitted  to  us? 
Can  we  judge  the  problems  from  so 
long  ago  and  the  actions  taken  to 


solve  them  according  to  any 
conception  of  virtue  except  the  one 
which  sets  the  standard  for  our  own 
behavior?  We  shall  consider  the 
nature  of  humanity  and  morality 
presented  in  the  Greco-Roman  and 
Hebrew  worlds  and  their  enduring 
significance  for  our  own  moral 
consciousness. 

The  course  will  proceed  through  a 
combination  of  class  discussion  and 
lecture  (with  occasional  use  of 
archaeological  slides  to  demonstrate 
material  culture).  Informed 
participation  in  discussion,  three 
papers,  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination  will  be  required. 
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Enrollment  25 
William  Flesch 


UHUM1  25a 

Tragic  and  Epic  Falls 


Block  IV: 
TTh9F  10 


Texts:  Genesis-Exodus; 
Homer,  The  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Trilogy;  Plato,  Phaedo; 
Virgil,  Aeneid;  The 
Gospel  According  to 
Matthew,  John,  and 
Mary,  and  Revelations; 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 


We  will  be  concerned  in  this  course 
with  some  founding  responses  to  the 
question:  How  did  we  get  here?  and  to 
the  oddly  parallel  question:  How  did  I 
get  here?  What  relates  these  two 
questions?  How  does  a  response  to 
one  of  them  turn  out  to  mean  a 
response  to  the  other?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  force  or  power  of  those 
responses?  And  how  is  it  that  they 
retain  force  and  power  even  if  you 
(you  singular  or  you  plural)  do  not 
believe  they're  literally  true?  In  other 


words,  and  as  befits  a  UHUM  course: 
what  is  found,  and  what  is  founded, 
by  certain  deep  meditations  on  the 
fact  of  finding  oneself  in  the  world 
(whether  actively  or  not);  and  how 
much  are  these  the  same  questions? 

There  will  be  three  essays,  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  90 
Reuven  Kimelman 


UHUM1  27a 
Understanding  Evil 
and  Human  Destiny 


Block  IX: 
T  11-1  Th  12 


Texts  for  the  course: 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  the 
King;  Platonic  dialogues 
from  Euthyphro  to  the 
Phaedo;  Job;  possibly 
Matthew's  Gospel  or 
Sophocles'  Antigone. 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  some  of  the  Western 
classics  which  deal  with  the  impact 
of  evil  on  human  destiny.  Suffering, 
injustice  and  death  will  be  studied  in 
their  relationship  with  God,  the 
world  and  history.  The  course  will 
focus  on  how  the  formative  cultures 
of  our  civilization  —  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  —  wrestled  with  these 
problems  and  how  the  various 
resolutions  endeavored  to  endow 
human  life  with  meaning. 


Requirements:  three  papers,  two 
examinations. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  5. 


Enrollment  25 
Tzvi  Abusch 
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UHUM1  28a  Blocks  VII/VIII: 

On  Reading  Ancient  Texts  MW11-1 2:30 


The  texts  to  be  studied: 
The  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Descent  of  Ishtar; 
Genesis-Exodus;  Jonah; 
Psalms;  Judges;  Homer, 
Iliad;  and  other  texts. 


Selected  Babylonian,  Biblical  and 
Greek  classics  will  be  read.  These 
works  treat  major  issues  of  human 
concern.  We  shall  unravel  these  texts 
and  identify  the  issues  at  their  core. 
The  action,  structure  and  meaning  of 
each  text  as  well  as  the  psychology  of 
the  main  characters  will  be  discussed. 
We  are  interested  in  the  imaginative 
dimension  of  the  text:  experience, 
image  and  story.  The  texts  represent 
formative  stages  in  the  development 
of  Western  consciousness  and 


culture.  The  significance  of  the  texts 
will  be  discussed.  The  course  aims  to 
show  the  student  ways  of  reading  and 
understanding  literary  expressions  of 
the  intellectual  adventures  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  whose  legacies 
we  continue  and  transform. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  90 
Luis  Yglesias 


UHUM1  29a  Block  VIII/X: 

Imagining  How  We  Are  I  M  W  1 2- 1 :30 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 
Oedipus  at  Colonus; 
Heraclitus;  Socrates, 
selections  from  Plato 
including  The  Apology; 
Ennuma  Elish; 
Gilgamesh;  Genesis- 
Exodus;  Apuleius,  The 
Golden  Ass;  Gospel 
According  to  Matthew; 
Bhagavad  Gita,  and 
selections  from  the 
Upanishads,  as  well  as 
Lao  Tsu,  Chuang  Tzu 
and  assorted  Buddhist 
texts. 


The  great  texts  of  antiquity  present 
us  with  images  of  how  we  are  and 
what  the  world  we  must  act  in  is  like, 
images  with  which  we  may  want  to 
argue  but  which  are  indispensable  to 
modern  consciousness.  Greece,  Rome 
and  the  Near  East  have  bequeathed  us 
a  complex  and  perhaps  contradictory 
tradition  contained  in  a  handful  of 
wondrous  tales  which  this  course  will 
examine  in  terms  of  the  metaphysics 
they  either  generate  or  which  appear 
to  support  them.  But  do  the  stories  of 
Homer  and  Sophocles,  Plato  and  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  tell  us  all 
that  antiquity  can  teach  us  about 
what  is  grave  and  constant  in  human 
affairs? 


Brief  selections  from  Hindu,  Taoist 
and  Buddhist  texts  will  also  be  read 
throughout  the  term  in  order  to 
provide  ample  opportunities  for  lively 
discussions  on  this  issue. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  5. 
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Enrollment  25 
Cheryl  Walker 


UHUM1  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 


Block  XIII: 
MWF3 


Texts: 

Genesis,  Exodus,  Job, 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Tiachiniae, 
Oedipus  Tyrannus; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Euripides,  Medea. 


The  basic  question  to  be  addressed 
will  be  that  of  why  things  happen,  a 
central  issue  for  every  culture  and 
every  individual;  the  answer 
accepted  by  a  society  is  both 
specific  in  its  applications  and 
universal  in  its  perceptions.  For  the 
question  of  causality  has  important 
consequences  for  the  society  and 
the  individual:  personal  and  social 
responsibility  for  one's  actions,  the 
degree  of  one's  control  over  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  world, 
the  very  significance  of  action.  A 
major  concern  thus  will  be  the 
relationship  between  divine  and 
mortal  beings. 


Selected  works  from  the  biblical, 
Greek  and  Roman  world  will  be 
examined  to  determine  the  answers 
of  some  ancient  cultures  to  these 
questions  and  the  variations 
possible  within  a  single  society.  We 
shall  consider  the  afflictions  and 
limitations  imposed  by  God  and 
society  upon  humankind  in  the 
stories  of  Job,  Oedipus,  Heracles, 
Medea  and  Aeneas;  the  value  of 
history  for  explaining  people  and 
events  in  Genesis,  Exodus  and  the 
Iliad;  and  the  fusion  of  the  historical 
and  the  religious  explanations  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  as  a 
mixture  of  lecture  and  discussion. 
Two  examinations  and  three  papers 
are  required. 


Enrollment  25 
Murray  Sachs 


UHUM1  37a 

Myths  and  Dramas  of 

Human  Destiny 


Block  V: 

MWThlO 


Texts:  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Homer,  Iliad;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King  and 
Antigone;  Plato,  Apology 
of  Socrates;  Virgil, 
Aeneid;  Plautus,  Pot  of 
Gold;  Genesis,  Exodus 
and  Job;  Gospel 
According  to  St. 
Matthew. 


The  exact  nature  of  our  universal 
human  destiny,  and  the  implications 
of  that  destiny  for  the  possibilities  of 
the  individual  human  life,  have  been 
central  concerns  of  every  ancient 
culture  of  which  we  have  written 
records.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
will  be  to  study  outstanding  texts, 
historical,  philosophical  or  literary, 
representative  of  several  ancient 
cultures,  in  order  to  see  how  those 
cultures  addressed  those  two  central 
concerns.  By  asking  of  each  text  the 
same  two  basic  questions:  of  what 
does  human  destiny  consist?  and 


therefore,  how  may  one  best  live  one's 
life?  we  may  hope  to  discern  both  how 
these  ancient  cultures  resembled  and 
differed  from  one  another  in  the  most 
fundamental  ways,  and  how  these 
cultures  resembled  and  differed  from 
our  own. 

Classroom  work  will  proceed,  as 
much  as  feasible,  by  means  of 
discussion  and  debate.  Three  short 
essays  and  two  examinations  will  be 
required. 


Enrollment  25 
Andree  Collard 
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UHUM1  38a 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of  Patriarchy 


Block  VI: 
T  lOThFll 


Texts: 

Genesis-Exodus  1-20; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Book  of  Ruth; 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
The  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
Sappho,  Collected 
Poems; 

Euripides,  Bacchae; 
Jane  Harrison,  Themis; 
American  Indian  myths: 
texts  to  be  announced. 


In  this  course  we  will  be  studying 
stories  about  how  people  have 
accounted  for  the  sources  of  their 
being.  We  will  be  asking  ourselves 
questions  like:  What  is  patriarchy? 
Is  it  inevitable  and  universal?  Are 
there  alternatives  to  it? 

We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  these  accounts  on  women. 
Some  of  these  stories  provide 
authorization  for  social  control  and 
we  will  be  determining  how  these 
controls  have  had  an  impact  on 
women's  lives  and  consciousness. 
Also  we  will  try  to  determine  what 
alternative  representations  are 
embedded  in  some  of  these 


narratives.  Are  there  differences  in 
values,  perspectives  and  structures 
in  stories  women  tell  about 
themselves?  In  addition  to  the  texts 
listed  above  we  will  also  be 
discussing  other  cultures' 
representations  of  their  origins. 

Students  will  be  required  to 
formulate  their  own  questions  and 
to  develop  them  in  three  short 
papers.  There  will  also  be  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
James  Duffy 


UHUM1  39a 
Against  the  Gods 


Blocks  IX: 
T  11-1  Th  12 


Texts: 

Homer,  The  Iliad; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Caesar,  The  War  in 
Gaul;  Plato,  The  Death 
of  Socrates;  Sophocles, 
The  Oedipus  Cycle; 
Sappho,  Poems; 
Petronius,  The 
Satyricon. 


A  study  of  the  creation  of  the 
individual  within  classical  society. 
Attention  will  center  on  the 
developing  literary  arrangements  of 
the  hero/heroine  as  he/she  adjusts  to 
changing  ethical  possibilities. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers  and 
two  examinations. 
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All  Courses  will  enroll 
25  students, 
except  as  indicated. 


This  course  will  enroll 
90  students. 


UHUM2  40b 
The  Structure  of  the 
Human  World: 
Modernity 

Allen  Grossman 
English  * 


UHUM2  51b 
Women  in  Patriarchal 
Culture 

Andree  Collard 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  62b 
Passage  to  India: 
Readings  in  Sanskrit 
Literature 

Kenneth  Langer 
Humanities 


UHUM2  41b 

Journeys  to  Redemption 

Edward  Kaplan 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 

Robert  Szulkin 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  45b 

Idea  and  Actuality  in 

Western  Civilization 


Robert  Preyer 
English 


UHUM2  48b 
Imagining  How  We  Are 
II 

Luis  Yglesias 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  52b 

The  Society  and  Culture 

of  Discontent 

Erica  Harth 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  56b 

Reason,  Imagination  and 

the  Human  Condition 

Murray  Sachs 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  58b 

The  World  As  Text 

Lennard  Davis 
English 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes 

James  Duffy 
African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies 


UHUM2  65b 
Adventures,  Meditations 
and  Travels 


Amelie  Rorty 
Philosophy 


UHUM2  66b 
Insiders  and  Outsiders 

Eberhard  Frey 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  67b 
Inventing  Humanity 

Anne  Janowitz 
English 


UHUM2  68b 
States  of 
Communication: 
A  Critique  of  Public 
Opinion 

Robert  Greenberg 
Philosophy 


UHUM2  50b 
Allegories  of  the  Body 

Helena  Michie 
English 


UHUM2  60b 

News  of  the  Universe 


Maurice  Stein 
Sociology 
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UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 

Linda  Frisch 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  71b 
Self-images  of  the 
Modern  Age 

Andreas  Teuber 
Philosophy  * 


UHUM2  72b 
Discoveries  Beyond 
The  Boundary 

Robin  Miller 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  73b 
Fantasy  and  Gender 

Scott  Derrick 
English 
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Enrollment  90 
Allen  Grossman 
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UHUM2  40b 

The  Structure  of  the  Human 

World:  Modernity 


Block  V: 

MWThlO 


The  texts  which  will  be 
read  in  this  course  are: 
The  Gospel  according  to 
John;  Apuleius,  The 
Golden  Ass;  Augustine, 
Confessions;  Dante,  The 
Divine  Comedy; 
Montaigne;  Shakespeare, 
The  Tempest;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
poems  of  Emily 
Dickinson;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn; 
Tolstoi,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  Ilych. 


The  premise  of  this  course  is  that 
these  great  stories  constitute  decisive 
experiments  with  respect  to  human 
success  and  failure,  in  view  of  the 
culturally  received  nature  of  the 
person  and  the  established  structure 
of  the  world.  The  texts  have  been 
chosen  because  the  kind  of  human 
experiment  in  each  and  the  account 
of  the  world  in  which  that 
experiment  takes  place  have  large 
explanatory  usefulness  for 
understanding  our  experience  of 
humanity's  task  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

They  will  be  studied  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arise  in  history  because 
they  represent  not  merely 
counterposed  alternatives,  but  also 
incrementally  elaborated  images  — 
each  successor  text  knowledgeable  of 
and  enclosing  its  predecessor  and 
making  predictions  about  the  texts 
which  will  be  in  turn  its  own 
successors.  Since  there  are  among 
these  texts  several  kinds  and  styles  of 
story,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
implications  of  the  various 
procedures  of  discourse  for  bringing 
the  world  to  light. 


LECID 

TRAGI  COMEDIE 


Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  are  these:  What  kind  of 
knowledge  does  each  style  of  telling 
make  possible  and  make  impossible? 
Why  are  gods  and  god  terms 
inevitably  (as  it  seems)  mingled  with 
the  business  of  personhood?  And  how 
do  alternative  conceptions  of  the  god 
predict  the  form  of  the  person  and  the 
structure  of  his  world?  How  does 
consciousness  of  lateness  in  time 
(measured  as  distance  from  the  source 
of  validating  event)  change  the  task 
of  human  self-invention?  Why  are 
there  so  few  story-kinds  (so  few 
destinies)  in  a  world  as  apparently 
diverse  as  the  post-Christian  culture 
of  the  West? 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course 
will  be  required  to  find  three 
significant  problems  and  to  develop 
the  evidence  for  and  implication  of 
these  problems  in  three  papers  of  five 
to  seven  pages  each.  There  will  also 
be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  similar  essays. 


Enrollment  25 
Edward  Kaplan 
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UHUM2  41b  .  Block  IV: 

Journeys  to  Redemption  T  Th  9  F  1 0 


Reading  list: 
Camus,  The  Stranger; 
Dante,  Purgatorio; 
Rabelais,  Gargantua; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Blake,  The 
Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  of  Experience; 
Baudelaire,  The  Flowers 
of  Evil;  Tolstoy,  The 
Death  of  Ivan  Ilych; 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn. 


Literature  often  symbolizes  the 
meaning  of  existence  as  a  journey  in 
which  a  person  progresses  from  error 
to  truth,  from  affliction  to  freedom 
and  redemption.  We  will  study 
representative  masterpieces  in  pairs 
so  that  each  work  will  help 
illuminate  the  other.  This  will  be  the 
order:  Camus'  novel  and  Dante's 
narrative  poem  will  contrast  20th- 
century  humanism  with  Christian 
faith;  Rabelais'  comic  fable  and 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  both  convey 
the  search  for  justice  and  love;  the 
poetry  of  Blake  and  Baudelaire 
explores  the  struggle  between  evil 
and  idealism;  two  modern  writings,  by 
Tolstoy  and  Mark  Twain,  will 
contrast  comic  and  tragic  journeys  to 
wisdom. 


These  authors  all  express  their 
intensely  moral  sensitivity  to  human 
life  through  works  of  great  artistic 
beauty.  Writing  seems  to  bring  them 
redemption  from  suffering  and  doubt. 
The  class  will  combine  lecture  with 
discussion  in  our  attempt  to 
understand  how  writers  construct 
lasting  edifices  of  meaning  during 
periods  of  personal  or  cultural 
turmoil.  Classes  will  combine  textual 
analyses  with  general  reflections  on 
the  human  drama  expressed. 

Requirements:  three  papers  of  five- 
seven  pages  each,  midterm  and  final 
examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Robert  Szulkin 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 


Block  X: 
MWTh  1 


The  texts  to  be  explored: 
Augustine,  Confessions; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest; 

Montaigne,  Essays; 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn 

Pascal,  Pensees; 
Diderot,  Rameau's 
Nephew; 

Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
the  Underground; 
Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  Ilyich; 
Camus,  The  Plague; 
Victor  Frankl,  Man's 
Search  for  Meaning. 


The  texts  for  this  course  have  been 
selected  with  the  presumption  that 
their  authors  present  a  view  of  the 
world  which  is  essentially  polaric  in 
nature;  a  view  which  sees  humanity 
as  standing  between  belief  and 
despair;  a  view  of  humankind  in 
constant  struggle  with  self  and  God, 
self  and  other.  The  selection  of  texts 
further  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
mode  which  I  entitle  "The  Void"  and 
which  we  will  attempt  to  define 
more  precisely  during  the  course  of 
study. 


This  course  will  seek  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  to  what  degree  is 
humankind  capable  of  choosing  one 
pole  (belief,  commitment,  conver- 
sion) over  another  (despair,  rejec- 
tion, escape)?  Close  examination  of 
the  above-listed  texts  will  bring  to 
the  fore  many  other  important  ques- 
tions for  our  consideration. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers,  five  to  eight  pages 
each.  In  addition  there  will  be  two 
examinations  for  the  course,  a 
midterm  and  a  final. 


Enrollment  25 
Robert  Preyer 
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UHUM2  45b 

Idea  and  Actuality  in 

Western  Literature 


Block  VI: 
T  lOThF  11 


The  texts  to  be  used: 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Diderot, 
Rameau's  Nephew; 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn;  Ibsen,  Hedda 
Gabler;  James,  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady; 
Forster,  A  Passage  to 
India;  Kafka,  The 
Metamorphosis. 


At  any  given  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
culture  there  are  available 
conventional  paradigms  for 
estimating  the  value  and  worth  of 
human  behaviors.  These  great 
explanatory  schemes,  if  they  are  not 
to  imprison  us,  must  be  constantly 
tested,  their  range  and  applicability 
challenged  by  the  vivid 
representation  of  the  pressures  put 
upon  them  by  new  needs,  new 
experiences.  Great  works  of  fiction 
enact  the  dramatic  interplay 
between  existing  structures  of 
meaning  and  new  actualities.  The 
works  to  be  studied  in  this  section 
were  chosen  because  they  convey 
vivid  images  of  this  ongoing  tension 
and  what  it  feels  like  to  live  at 
moments  of  time  when  the  gap 
between  idea  and  actuality, 
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meaning  and  experience,  has 
become  so  intolerable  that  changes 
must  occur  if  the  culture  or  its 
individuals  are  to  endure.  To  begin 
to  comprehend  what  is  at  stake  in 
these  fictional  enactments  of 
significant  moments  of  stress  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  who  live  in  a 
world  full  of  other  people  is,  of 
course,  to  understand  how  Western 
culture  negotiates  the  contradictory 
demands  for  change  and  continuity 
and  how  it  adjusts  the  ever  shifting 
boundaries  between  the  self  and 
others. 

There  will  be  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations. 
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Enrollment  90 
Luis  Yglesias 


UHUM2  48b  Blocks  VIII/X: 

Imagining  How  We  Are  II  MW12-1 :30 


Texts: 

Song  of  Roland;  World  of 
Islam:  selections  from 
Koran,  The  Book  of  the 
Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  Attar's  The 
C  olio  guy  of  the  Birds; 
Gottfried,  Tristan;  Rojas, 
The  Spanish  Bawd; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Selections 
from  the  Hsi-yu  Chi 
(Journey  to  the  West); 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn;  Kipling,  Kim; 
Selections  from  Basho, 
Chikamatsu;  Tanizaki, 
Some  Prefer  Nettles; 
Kerouac,  The  Dharma 
Bums;  Doris  Lessing, 
The  Marriages  Between 
Zones,  Three,  Four  and 
Five;  Zera  Neale 
Hurston,  Their  Eyes 
Were  Watching  God. 


Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  provides 
us  with  this  semester's  theme  as  we 
explore  the  impact  of  "Brave  New 
Worlds"  on  the  old  world  sense  of 
how  we  are  and  what  the  world  we 
must  act  in  is  like.  We  begin  with 
the  first  modern  east-west 
opposition  as  established  in  Roland 
which  denies  any  value  to  the  world 
of  Islam.  Then,  after  a  corrective 
excursus  into  that  enormously 
sophisticated  world,  we  return  to 
Gottfried's  Tristan,  a  heterodox  text 
that  challenges  Christianity  in  the 
name  of  passion  and  which  proposes 
a  view  of  reality  profoundly 
influenced  by  Islam.  Rojas,  The 
Spanish  Bawd,  our  next  text,  tells  a 
love  story  which  takes  place  in  a 
world  secularized  as  a  result  of 
Spain's  effort  to  supress  both 
Judaism  and  Islam.  A  fascinating 
result  is  the  first  self-conscious 
presentation  of  class  conflict,  which 
is  another  variation  on  our  theme. 


With  The  Tempest  we  begin  a  series 
of  journeys  (The  Hsi-yu-Chi, 
Huckleberry  Finn,  Kim)  that 
variously  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  a  cultural  other  which  we  now 
can  see  is  a  fundamental  task  of  our 
own  period.  Next,  Tanizaki's  classic 
Some  Prefer  Nettles,  supported  by 
selections  from  traditional  Japanese 
literature,  traces  the  westernized 
protagonist's  rejection  of  European 
values  in  terms  that  contrast 
dramatically  with  America's 
romance  with  Japan  as  recorded  in 
Kerouac's  The  Dharma  Bums.  We 
end  with  novels  by  Zora  Neal 
Hurston  and  Doris  Lessing  that 
restate  our  theme  in  terms  of  gender 
and  race  conflict. 


Enrollment  25 
Helena  Michie 
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UHUM2  50b 
Allegories  of  the  Body 


Block  XI: 
T  1  Th  F  2 


Texts: 

The  Gospel  according  to 

Matthew; 

Dante,  The  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Shelley,  Frankenstein; 

Bronte,  Jane  Eyre; 

Dickinson,  selections 

from  Final  Harvest; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Tolstoi,  The  Death  of 

Ivan  llych; 

Freud,  Dora; 

Adrienne  Rich,  Poems. 


Beginning  with  the  assumption  that 
this  course  is  made  up  of  a  body  of 
texts  and  that  we  are  trying  to  come 
to  terms  with  a  body  of  knowledge, 
we  will,  throughout  the  semester,  be 
looking  at  the  way  allegories  of  the 
body  shape  the  writing  and  thought 
of  our  culture. 

We  will  be  looking  particularly 
closely  at  these  related  concerns: 
1)  textual  taboos  against  depiction 
of  the  body,  what  bodily  parts  are 
described  or  fetishized,  what  parts 
are  left  unrepresented  and  how  this 
changes  with  time;  2)  why  the  body 
is  chosen  as  a  repository  for  cultural 
metaphor  and  what  this  tells  us 
about  human  perception;  3)  the 
difference  between  how  male  and 


female  bodies  are  portrayed  and  act 
as  metaphors;  and  4)  whether  full 
depiction  of  the  body  is  possible  or 
desirable,  and  what  it  would  mean 
for  us  as  readers  and  as  human 
beings  if  we  were  not  in  some  way 
alienated  from  our  physical  selves. 

Although  the  course  will  focus 
primarily  on  the  works  listed  above, 
class  discussions  will  also  introduce 
materials  from  biology,  medicine, 
psychology  and  art. 

The  course  will  be  run  as  a  seminar; 
students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers  and  two  examinations. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  pre- 
writing  and  rewriting. 


Enrollment  25 
Andree  Collard 


UHUM2  51b  Block  VI: 

Women  in  Patriarchal  Culture  T  1 0  Th  F  1 1 


Texts: 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

K.  Millett,  Sexual 

Politics; 

C.  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre; 

Montaigne,  "Apology  for 

Raymond  Sebond"; 

Lessing,  The  Golden 

Notebook; 

V.  Woolf,  To  the 

Lighthouse; 

A.  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at 

Tinker  Creek; 

C.  Perkins  Gilman, 

Herland. 


Societies  hang  together  and  function 
on  the  strength  of  value  systems 
wrought  for  the  common  good.  What 
values?  Who  shaped  them?  For  whose 
common  good?  Is  it  common,  is  it 
good? 

For  Shakespeare  and  Twain,  women 
and  the  natural  world  are  sources  of 
inspiration  for  men's  actions  and 
authority.  Through  reading  a  variety 
of  texts  by  women  also  concerned 
with  nature  and  action,  we  will  be 
examining  the  other  side  of  the  world 
men  have  presented  to  us.  In  light  of 
these  representations  how  are  women 
hearing  their  own  voices  and  how  are 
they  developing  their  identity  and 
sources  of  authority? 


Students  will  be  required  to  formulate 
their  own  questions  and  to  develop 
them  in  three  short  papers.  There  will 
also  be  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Erica  Harth 
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UHUM2  52b 

The  Society  and  Culture  of 

Discontent 


Block  X: 
MWTh  1 


Texts: 

Freud,  Civilization  and 

Its  Discontents; 

Montaigne,  Essays; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

E.  Gaskell,  North  and 

South; 

Marx,  Capital  I 

(selections); 

Ibsen,  A  Doll  House; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Juliet  Mitchell,  "Women: 

The  Longest 

Revolution." 


The  main  questions  for  us  will  be: 
How  did  we  get  where  we  are  today? 
What  is  the  history  of  our  values? 

During  the  successive  social 
transformations  of  the  past  four 
hundred  years,  values  centering  on 
the  individual  in  society,  views  of 
what  is  masculine  or  feminine,  family 
life,  sexual  relationships,  power  and 
economic  exchange  have  undergone 
striking  change.  At  key  historical 
moments — the  transition  from  an 
agricultural,  precapitalist  society  to 
industrial  capitalism,  and,  more 
recently,  the  transition  to  the  post- 
industrial  era — Western  culture  has 
interrogated  itself  and  found  its  own 
discontents.  Through  the  prism  of 
these  discontents,  as  they  have  been 


transmitted  to  us  in  critical  thought 
and  imaginative  writing,  we  will 
attempt  to  analyze  the  meaning  of 
some  fundamental  cultural  values  in 
Western  society. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  an 
understanding,  through  close  reading, 
of  each  text  in  historical  context  and 
in  relation  to  the  other  texts  in  the 
syllabus. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Murray  Sachs 


UHUM2  56b  Block  V: 

Reason,  Imagination  and  the  M  W  Th  10 
Human  Condition 


Reading  list: 

Augustine,  Confessions; 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Montaigne,  Essays 

(selections); 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Moliere,  Don  Juan; 

Voltaire,  Candide; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 

Ivan  Ilych; 

Mann,  Death  in  Venice, 

Anouilh,  Antigone. 


Many  of  the  books  we  call  "great"  are 
still  alive  for  us  today  because  of  the 
power  and  insight  with  which  they 
have  addressed  that  central  dilemma 
of  human  existence:  how  to  live 
productively  with  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  mortality.  The  great  books 
chosen  for  this  course  all  illuminate 
that  central  dilemma,  each  in  a 
distinctive  manner,  and  all  employ 
the  human  faculties  of  reason,  or 
imagination,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  as  their  principal  tools  of 
analysis.  Moreover,  the  reading  list 
has  been  deliberately  selected  to 
sample  a  wide  spectrum  of  the 
cultures  and  historical  epochs  of 
Europe  and  America,  so  that  the  texts, 


taken  all  together,  might  present  a 
composite  portrait  of  how  the 
Western  world  has  interpreted  the 
human  condition  across  the  ages, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  20th-century. 

Study  of  these  carefully  chosen  texts 
will  mainly  take  the  form  of 
classroom  discussion  and  debate.  A 
sequence  of  three  short  essays  will  be 
required  of  each  student.  There  will 
be  a  mid-term  and  a  final 
examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Lennard  Davis 
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UHUM2  58b 

The  World  as  Text 


Block  XI: 
T  1  Th  F  2 


Texts: 

Paul,  Romans; 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Blake,  Selected 
Poems;  Wordsworth, 
The  Prelude;  Conrad, 
"Heart  of  Darkness"; 
Marx,  Economic  and 
Philosophical 
Manuscripts;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  Barthes, 
Mythologies. 


It  is  characteristic  of  the  Western 
literary  tradition  to  believe  that  the 
world  can  be  recorded,  read  and 
understood  in  texts.  Writers  in  this 
tradition  share  a  growing  faith  with 
readers  that  language  can  describe 
and  enclose  such  diverse  phenomena 
as  landscape,  knowledge,  being, 
sexuality  and  even  death. 

This  course  will  trace  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  this  faith  that  the  world 
can  be  read  by  considering  the  social 
and  political  contexts  of  a  variety  of 
major  works  from  the  early  Christian 
era  to  the  present. 


Class  participation,  oral  presentations 
and  a  general  level  of 
disputatiousness  will  be  encouraged. 

Requirements:  three  medium-length 
papers  and  two  exams. 


Enrollment  25 
James  Duffy 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes 


Blocks  IX: 
Tll-lTh  12 


Texts: 

Poem  of  the  Cid; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Cervantes,  Don  Quixote; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

Voltaire,  Candide; 

Bronte,  ]ane  Eyre; 

Hardy,  The  Mayor  of 

Casterbridge; 

Fitzgerald,  The  Great 

Gatsby; 

Remarque,  All  Quiet  on 

the  Western  Front; 

Camus,  The  Stranger. 


In  this  course  we  will  study  and 
discuss  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
responsibility  —  to  country,  to 
family,  to  an  ideal  or  to  oneself.  We 
will  be  concerned  with  the 
significance  of  character  in 
literature  and  in  life  and  how  it  is 
revealed  and  recorded  through  acts 
of  heroic  or  trivial  responsibility. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  25 
Maurice  Stein 


UHUM2  60b 

News  of  the  Universe 


Block  XV: 
T  2-4  Th  3 


Texts: 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear, 

The  Tempest; 

Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 

Ivan  Illych; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Deer  &  Erdoes,  Lame 

Deer  Seeker  of  Visions; 

May  Sarton,  Reckoning; 

Adrienne  Rich, 

selections; 

Robert  Bly,  News  of  the 

Universe. 


This  course  studies  texts  from  several 
historical  epochs.  These  texts  show 
the  ways  in  which  the  Western 
Tradition  constructs  and 
deconstructs  our  Universe  according 
to  a  series  of  polarized  themes 
including  hell/heaven,  sinner/saint, 
fool/king,  animal/human,  body/mind, 
death/life,  dark/light,  female/male 
and  nature/culture  among  others.  We 
will  explore  the  ways  in  which  these 
dichotomies  shape  and  subvert  our 
appreciation  of  who  we  are,  who  we 
live  with,  where  we  live  and  how  we 
change  our  lives. 


We  will  examine  efforts  by  Western 
writers  to  heal  the  effects  of  divided 
consciousness  and  also  turn  to  a  few 
non- Western  thinkers  for  alternative 
visions. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


^/antiics'Jt'ui.  mew,. 


fi 


Enrollment  25 
Kenneth  Langer 
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UHUM2  62b 

Passage  to  India:  Readings  in 

Sanskrit  Literature 


Block  XV: 
T  2-4  Th  3 


Texts: 

Vedas  and  Upanisads 
(selections); 

Bhagavad  Gita  and  other 
selections  from  the 
Mahabharata; 
Kalidasa,  Birth  of  a 
Prince,  The  Trans-port  of 
Love,  and  Sakuntala; 
Jayadeva,  Love  Song  of 
the  Dark  Lord; 
Vatsyayana,  Kamasutra 
(selections); 

selections  from  various 
texts  on  Indian  literary 
theory;  Gandhi, 
Autobiography; 
Rabindranath  Tagore, 
selected  poems. 

Prerequisite: 
Completion  of  a  Step-I 
UHUM  course  is 
required. 


India  claims  a  rich  and  unbroken 
tradition  of  literature  dating  back  to 
the  first  millenium  B.C.  Our  course 
will  span  some  three  thousand  years 
of  Indian  literature,  focusing  on  the 
classical  poetry  and  drama  in 
Sanskrit. 

Our  journey  to  India  begins  with  a 
brief  look  at  her  most  ancient  and 
sacred  scriptures,  the  Vedas,  which 
are  at  once  poetic  and  dogmatic, 
religious  and  secular,  profoundly 
philosophical  and  yet  teeming  with  a 
Pantheon  of  colorful  gods  and 
goddesses.  We  will  identify  in  these 
early  texts  various  modes  of  thought 
that  exerted  their  influence  on  later 
literature. 

Next  stop  will  be  the  Indian  epic — an 
ocean  of  stories  that  paint  a  vivid 
picture  of  India  around  the  Christian 
Era.  We  will  discuss  both  form  and 
content,  discovering  many 
characteristics  that  are  known  to  us 
from  the  works  of  Homer. 


Attention  will  then  shift  to  some  of 
India's  finest  court  poetry  and  drama. 
Written  between  the  fifth  and  12th 
centuries,  this  classical  literature 
depicts  with  sensitivity  and 
psychological  insight  the  human 
conditions  as  interpreted  by  India's 
courtly  elite.  We  shall  see  why 
romantic  love,  in  its  most 
exhilerating  and  most  painful 
moments,  preoccupied  the  Indian 
mind  and  why  no  tragedy  as  we  know 
it  from  Greek  drama  was  ever  written. 

Our  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  Indian  literature  will  be  enhanced 
by  reading  and  discussing  excerpts  in 
translation  from  ancient  Sanskrit 
texts  on  poetics  and  literary  criticism. 

Finally,  we  will  leave  the  stately 
world  of  Sanskrit  literature  behind  to 
enter  the  contemporary  period  with 
Gandhi's  autobiography  and  the 
poetry  of  Nobel  Prize  winning  Bengali 
poet  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  25 
Amelie  Rorty 


UHUM2  65b  Block  V: 

Adventures,  Meditations  and     M  W  Th  10 
Travels 


Texts: 

The  Book  of  Jonah; 

St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 

The  Spiritual  Exercises; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Descartes,  Meditations; 

Hobbes,  Locke  and 

Hume  (selections); 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Freud,  some  case  studies; 

Sartre,  The  Words; 

Tolstoi,  The  Death  of 

Ivan  llych. 


There  are  many  modes  of  travelling: 
we  get  from  one  place  to  another 
spiritually  and  intellectually,  as  well 
as  spatially  and  temporally.  But 
transportation  also  takes  place 
dramatically  and  narratively,  logically 
and  psychologically.  We  shall  read  a 
variety  of  genres — sacred  texts, 
meditations,  dramatic  presentations, 
novels,  anthropological  reports, 
autobiographies,  psychiatric  case 
studies,  satire — that  explore  or 
attempt  to  produce  transformations 
of  various  kinds.  We  shall  pay  special 
attention  to  the  ways  that  the 
substance  of  the  transformation  is 
expressed  in  style,  form  and  imagery; 
we  shall  also  be  interested  in  the 
political  implications  of  such 
transformations. 


Requirements:  active  participation  in 
class;  enthusiastic  and  careful 
reading;  three  papers  and  two  exams. 


Enrollment  25 
Eberhard  Frey 


UHUM2  66b 

Insiders  and  Outsiders 


Block  V: 

MWThlO 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno 

(selections); 

Rabelais,  Pantagruel; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

G.  E.  Lessing,  Nathan 

the  Wise; 

Kleist,  Earthquake  in 

Chile; 

Mary  Shelley, 

Frankenstein; 

Buechner,  Woyzeck; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Kafka,  A  Hunger  Artist; 

Camus,  The  Stranger; 

Grass,  Cat  and  Mouse. 


Most  of  us  feel  happy  and  contented 
when  we  are  part  of  a  close  circle  of 
family  and  friends,  when  we  are 
accepted  among  our  peers  and 
neighbors,  and  when  we  are 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  become 
respected,  useful  members  of 
society.  We  human  beings  are  social 
creatures. 

But  what  if  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
outside,  excluded  by  choice  or  by 
circumstance?  How  will  we  cope? 
How  will  our  "fellow"  humans  treat 
us?  What  are  the  pressures  —  social, 
psychological,  moral  —  that  lead  to 
exclusion  or  inclusion?  What  are  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  the 
individual  and  society  have  toward 
each  other?  How  about  groups  of  the 
privileged  and  outcast,  singled  out 


for  racial,  religious,  economic 
reasons?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  we  will  ask  ourselves  as 
we  study  a  selection  of  important 
literary  works  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  careful 
reading  of  texts,  many  of  them 
novellas,  and  the  appreciation  of 
individual  styles  and  different 
modes  of  thought  and  expression. 
Class  discussion  and  voluntary 
student  presentations  will  be 
encouraged. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Anne  Janowitz 
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UHUM2  67b 
Inventing  Humanity 


Block  X: 
MWTh  1 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear 

and  The  Tempest; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Pope,  An  Essay  on  Man; 

Wordsworth,  The 

Prelude; 

Shelley,  Frankenstein; 

Marx,  1844  Manuscripts; 

Freud,  Civilization  and 

Its  Discontents; 

Proust,  Swan's  Way; 

Fitzgerald,  The  Great 

Gatsby; 

Faucault,  Madness  and 

Civilization 

(recommended). 


What  do  we  mean  by  "humanity"?  Is 
"humanness"  a  set  of  essential  and 
unchanging  characteristcs,  or  does 
society  continually  invent  new 
meanings  for  the  term? 

In  this  course,  we  will  critically 
explore  changing  and  competing 
definitions  of  humankind.  Our  goal 
is  to  understand  how  central  poets, 
novelists  and  "reasoners"  have  built 
their  poems,  novels  and  theories 
upon  distinct  assumptions  and 
interpretations  to  define  the  human 
by  reference  to  God,  to  nature,  to 
labor,  to  consciousness  and  to 
instinct. 

We  will  not  only  place  each  text  in 
its  historical  milieu  but  also 
investigate  how  the  structure  of  a 
text  informs  and  is  informed  by  a 
particular  conception  of  the  human 
condition. 


Among  the  questions  we  will 
address:  To  what  extent  does 
historical  exigency  determine  a 
given  definition  of  humanity?  Can 
we  differentiate  between  mankind 
and  womankind?  How  does  a 
reasoned  argument  about  the 
constitution  of  human  nature  differ 
from  its  poetic  or  dramatic 
representation?  How  do  the  concepts 
"human"  and  "humane"  relate  to  each 
other?  What  are  our  contemporary 
definitions  of  humanity? 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Robert  Greenberg 
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1JHUM2  68b 

States  of  Communication: 
A  Critique  of  Public  Opinion 


Blocks  VII/VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


Texts:  Dante,  The 
Inferno;  Machiavelli, 
The  Prince;  Shakespeare, 
The  Tempest;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
Marx,  The  Communist 
Manifesto;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn; 
Dewey,  The  Public  and 
Its  Problems;  Lippmann, 
The  Public  Opinion;  W. 
V.  Quine,  From  a  Logical 
Point  of  View; }.  L. 
Austin,  How  To  Do 
Things  With  Words; 
Marshall  McLuhan,  The 
Medium  Is  The  Message. 


The  public  in  each  age  is 
characterized  by  its  distinctive 
medium  of  communication,  but  the 
principles  of  discourse  about 
communication  remain  constant.  The 
transition  from  manuscript  to  print  to 
the  electronic  media  can  be 
historically  traced  from  the  origins  of 
the  modern  age  to  our  present  day 
captivation  by  TV.  As  our  media 
change  so  does  our  discourse  about 
how  public  opinion  must  be  formed. 
An  age  in  which  pamphleteering  is  a 
dominant  mode  of  shaping  public 
opinion,  for  example,  will  have  a 
distinct  view  about  public  opinion 
from  the  discussion  of  it  that  is 
prevalent  today. 

Within  any  age,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  develop  a  critical  stand- 
point from  which  the  discourse  in 
any  age  about  communication, 
including  the  present,  can  be  viewed. 
From  this  critical  point  of  view 
principles  that  govern  all  discussion 
about  communication  can  be  spoken 
to  and  understood  by  any  one  living 
in  any  age.  Our  discussion  of  these 
timeless  principles  belongs  to  the 
Critique  of  communication. 


Currently,  Anglo-American  philo- 
sophy is  not  concerned  with  the 
principles  that  determine  how  we 
talk  about  how  the  media  shape 
public  opinion.  It  rather  devotes  itself 
to  the  theory  of  language  and 
communication  in  general.  We,  in 
this  course,  will  begin  to  change  that 
by  directing  our  attention  to  that 
particular  issue.  To  do  this  we  will 
develop  a  set  of  principles  that 
determine  how  public  opinion  can  be 
said  to  be  shaped  and  expressed 
through  the  media  of  the  age  and  we 
will  apply  these  principles  to  what 
other  speakers  have  said  about  how 
opinion  had  to  have  been  formed  in 
their  own  time. 

Ours  is  therefore  not  a  direct 
application  of  the  principles  to  the 
actual  formation  of  opinion  as  it  has 
occurred  in  history,  but  rather  to 
what  others  have  said  concerning 
what  has  actually  happened.  As  such 
it  is  a  Critique  which  tells  us  how 
any  communication  of  the  principles 
of  communication  is  possible.  It  will 
therefore  tell  us  what  communication 
must  be  insofar  as  it  is  something  we 
can  talk  about.  But  what  else  could  it 
be? 


Requirements:  three  papers,  a 
midterm  and  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Linda  Frisch 
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UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 


Block  VI: 
T  lOThF  11 


Reading  list: 

Gospel  according  to 

John; 

Gottfried;  Tristan; 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Goethe,  The  Sufferings 

of  Young  Werther; 

J.  Austen,  Pride  and 

Prejudice; 

Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet 

Letter; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Freud,  Civilization  and 

Its  Discontents; 

Brecht,  The  Good 

Woman  of  Setzuan. 


Love  is  a  basic  emotion  which  can 
express  itself  in  many  ways,  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  erotic.  It  is  the 
central  force  in  Christianity,  where 
the  image  of  a  loving  God  shapes 
concepts  of  ethical  conduct.  When 
love  unites  women  and  men,  parents 
and  children  in  the  family,  it 
provides  for  social  cohesion.  Yet 
overly  passionate  or  misdirected 
love  can  become  profoundly 
destructive  of  the  social  order  and 
harmful  to  the  individual. 

Although  few  of  these  texts  are 
"love  stories"  in  the  conventional 
sense,  each  deals  with  some  aspect 
of  love  and  its  social  and  personal 
meaning.  In  reading  and  discussing 
these  works,  we  will  examine 
various  conceptions  of  the  nature 


and  function  of  love,  focusing  on 
several  questions  including:  What  is 
the  relationship  between  human  and 
divine  love? 

How  does  the  system  of  love 
presented  by  Gottfried  and  Dante,  a 
system  in  which  the  woman 
functions  as  ideal  and  inspiration 
for  the  man,  continue  to  operate  in 
later  works?  How  does  love  relate  to 
changing  patterns  of  marriage  and 
sexuality?  What  is  the  relationship 
between  love  and  justice?  What  does 
love  mean  within  the  family  and 
within  the  community?  Can  we 
really  "love  our  neighbors"  in  the 
modern  world? 

Course  requirements  include  three 
papers  and  two  essay  examinations. 


Enrollment  90 
Andreas  Teuber 


UHUM2  71b  Block  XII/XIII: 

Self-images  of  the  Modern  Age    M  W  2-3:30 


Texts: 

Machieavelli,  The 

Prince; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Diderot,  Rameau's 

Nephew; 

Rousseau,  Essay  on  the 

Arts; 

Marx,  on  "Alienation" 

and  "Money;" 

Sartre,  Existentialism; 

Goffman,  The 

Presentation  of  the  Self 

in  Everday  Life; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Conrad,  "Heart  of 

Darkness." 


Much  of  the  literature  of  the  early 
modern  period  can  be  read  as  an 
attempt  to  give  meaning  to  human 
activities  whose  reference  points 
were  no  longer  fixed  in  a  stable 
system  of  deference  and  authority, 
to  transform  the  villains  and 
vagabonds  appearing  along  the 
highways  and  in  the  cities  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  into 
prototypes  of  humanity  itself.  With 
the  collapse  of  the  old  imagery  of 
hierarchy  and  harmony  these  new 
individuals,  cut  loose  from  their 
social  moorings,  without  a  master  or 
secure  social  place,  required  new 
symbols  and  images  to  orient  them 
in  the  world. 


How  does  a  person  act  in  a  world 
without  definite  limits  or  the 
benefit  of  fixed  principles?  The 
course  will  explore  problems  of 
acting  in  a  world  where  the  outward 
signs  denoting  inner  life  are  no 
longer  believed  to  be  adequate. 
Modern  literature  delivers  the 
modern  self  in  the  Age  of  the 
Renaissance  (Machiavelli  and 
Shakespeare),  alternately  praises  and 
condemns  it  in  the  Age  of  the 
Enlightenment  (Diderot  and 
Rousseau),  unmasks  it  in  the  Age  of 
Disenchantment  which  is  the  19th 
century  (Marx  and  Freud),  so  that 
today  we  are  back  among  the 
uncertainties  of  the  16th  century. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
mid-term  and  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Robin  Miller 
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UHUM2  72b 

Discoveries  Beyond  the 
Boundary 


Block  IV: 
TTh9F  10 


Texts: 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

W.H.  Auden,  The  Sea 

and  the  Minor; 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels; 

Shelley,  Frankenstein; 

Bronte,  ]ane  Eyre; 

Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 

Underground; 

Tolstoy,  Master  and 

Man; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Solzhenitsyn,  The  First 

Circle. 


Any  setting  —  whether  it  be  a  remote 
island,  a  frozen  tundra,  a  prison,  a 
blizzard  or  a  stifling  room  —  can 
serve  as  the  arena  for  a  voyage  of  self- 
discovery.  By  charting  the  limits  and 
perimeters  of  human  experience, 
writers  have  sought  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  essence  of  the  human 
condition.  Many  journeys  to  the  edge 
are  in  fact  journeys  to  the  center.  In 
numerous  great  works  the  boundaries 
between  the  real  and  the  supernatural 
converge,  and  the  representations  of 
life  which  such  works  offer  are  not 
merely  mirror  reflections  of  reality 
but  also  explorations  and 
redefinitions  of  the  nature  of  reality 
as  such. 

Starting  with  Shakespeare  and  Swift 
we  shall  read  works  by  writers  who 
sought  to  come  to  terms  with  "the 


other  side  of  the  tapestry"  (a  phrase 
belonging  to  Henry  James).  Madness, 
journeys  of  the  spirit  or  the 
unconscious,  premonitions  of  the 
supernatural,  miraculous  conversions 
—  all  these  phenomena  make  up  a 
persistent  part  of  the  human 
experience.  Attempts  to  portray  these 
heightened  experiences  have  existed 
in  the  literature  of  virtually  every 
age,  although  the  forms  they  take 
vary  widely  and  are,  of  course, 
conditioned  by  the  surrounding 
culture.  Our  reading  list  draws  from 
the  works  of  men  and  women  who 
tried  to  understand  the  darker  side  of 
human  nature  and,  particularly,  the 
workings  of  the  unconscious. 

Three  short  papers  (five  to  seven 
pages)  and  two  written  exams  will  be 
required. 


Enrollment  25 
Scott  Derrick 


UHUM2  73b 
Fantasy  and  Gender 


Block  III: 
MWF9 


Texts: 

Augustine,  Confessions; 

More,  Utopia; 

Gilman,  Her  Land; 

Freud,  The 

Interpretation  of  Dreams 

and  Three  Essays  on 

Sexuality; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Shelley,  Frankenstein; 

Dickinson,  Final 

Harvest; 

Nietzsche,  Thus  Spake 

Zarathustra; 

U.  K.  LeGuin,  Left  Hand 

of  Darkness. 


This  course  will  examine  the  relation 
between  fantasy  and  gender.  We  will 
consider  the  ineradicable  role  fantasy 
has  in  human  existence,  as  we 
examine  various  notions  of  gender. 
We  will  consider  the  gender  biases  of 
particular  fantasies,  as  well  as 
fantasies  whose  end  is  the 
construction  of  gender  in  a  particular 
set  of  terms.  We  will  ask  what  it 
means  to  call  something  a  fantasy, 
how  fantasy  relates  to  a  notion  of  "the 
real"  and  how  fantasy  is  related  to 
literature.  We  will  discuss  the  ethics 
of  fantasy  in  post-Christian  society, 
especially  in  regard  to  pressing 
modern  problems  like  pornography, 
and  we  will  discuss  the  political  role 


of  fantasy  in  capitalist  culture. 
Finally,  we  will  discuss  the  power  of 
fantasy  to  disrupt  the  entire  system 
of  western  humanism,  a  system  based 
on  a  conscious,  rational  self. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
mid-term  and  a  final  examination. 
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Teaching  Staff  1986-87 


Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


Patricia  Johnston 

Virgil  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 

philology 

Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 

Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek 

and  Roman  art  and  archaeology 


Cheryl  Walker 

Ancient  history,  Greek  and  Latin 

literature,  philology 


English  and 

American 

Literature 


John  Burt 

American  romantic  poetry  and 
fiction,  literature  of  the  American 
South,  American  realism,  20th- 
century  American  poetry  and  prose 

Lennard  Davis 

History  of  the  novel,  cultural 
history,  psychoanalytic  and  Marxist 
literary  criticism 

Scott  Derrick 

Realism,  modernism,  1 9th-century 

American  literature 

William  Flesch 

16th  and  17th  century  English 

literature,  poetry  in  English,  literary 

theory 

Allen  Grossman 

Poetry  and  the  theory  of  poetic 

structure 


Anne  Janowitz 

Romanticism,  poetry,  literature  and 

the  visual  arts 

Karen  Klein 

Medieval  literature,  the  modern 

novel,  women's  studies 

Alan  Levitan 

Dramatic  literature  of  the  English 

Renaissance  and  the  No  drama  of 

Japan 

Helena  Michie 

The  Victorian  novel,  feminist  and 

literary  theory 

Paul  Morrison 

Renaissance,  romantic  and  modern 

poetry,  literary  theory 

Robert  Preyer 

1 9th-century  literature  and  thought 


Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages 


Eberhard  Frey 

1 9th-  and  20th-century  German 
literature,  German  and  general 
stylistics,  German  exile  literature 

Linda  Frisch 

Medieval  literature,  Germanic 

philology,  intellectual  history 


Robin  Miller 

1 9th-  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  comparative  literature. 

Robert  Szulkin 

1 9th-  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  Soviet  literature 


Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


Tzvi  Abusch 

Assyriology,  religions  and  culture  of 

the  ancient  Near  East 


Marvin  Fox 

Jewish  philosophy,  rabbinic  thought, 

modern  Jewish  thought 
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Alfred  Ivry 

Jewish  philosophy,  Islamic 

philosophy 

Aaron  Katchen 

Hellenistic  Jewish  thought  and 

history  of  the  Jews  in  western 

Europe 


Reuven  Kimelman 
Early  rabbinic  literature,  Jewish 
history,  Jewish-Christian  writers, 
relations  under  the  Romans 


Philosophy 


Sissela  Bok 

Moral  and  political  philosophy 

Robert  Greenberg 
Philosophy  of  language, 
metaphysics,  Kantian  philosophy 


Amelie  Rorty 

History  of  ethics,  philosophy  of 

mind 

Andreas  Teuber 
Political  philosophy 


Romance 

and  Comparative 

Literature 


Andree  Collard 

]  Ith-century  Spanish  literature, 

comparative  literature,  women  in 

literature 

Erica  Harth 

17th-  and  early  18th-century  French 

prose  and  comparative  literature, 

structuralism 

Edward  Kaplan 

French  romanticism,  Michelet, 

French  symbolism 


Murray  Sachs 

1 9th-century  French  literature, 
realism  and  naturalism,  the  comic 
spirit,  the  theory  of  fiction 

Luis  Yglesias 

Spanish  and  Latin  American  lyric 
poetry,  modern  lyrics,  mythology 
and  myth,  ethnopoetics 


African  and 

Afro-American 

Studies 


James  Duffy 

The  generation  of  1898  in  Spain, 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  literature, 
comparative  African  literature 


Humanities 
Program 


Kenneth  Langer 
Sanskrit  literature  and  literary 
criticism,  religions,  philosophies, 
and  mythologies  of  India,  Indian  art 
and  architecture 


Sociology 


Maurice  Stein 

Community  studies,  sociology  of  art 

and  literature 
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Under  the  general 
directorship  of  Attila 
Klein,  dean  of  the 
college,  University 
Studies  in  the  School  of 
Humanities  is 
administered  by  a 
committee  of  the  school 
consisting  of: 


Eberhard  Frey 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

Stephen  Gendzier 
Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

Allen  Grossman 

English  and  American  Literature 

Reuven  Kimelman 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

Karen  Klein 

English  and  American  Literature 


Maurice  Stein 
Sociology 

Andreas  Teuber 

Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas 

Cheryl  Walker 

Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 

Luis  Yglesias 
UHUM  Coordinator 
Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 
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